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over his followers. Moreover, whenever he received the members
of the consultative committee in his own room he conveyed the
impression that they were unwelcome by dividing his attention
between the business about which they had come to see him, and
the departmental papers which were on his desk awaiting his
signature. This was an old fault, if, indeed, it was a fault. Of
his first administration Lord Haldane declared that 'it was almost
impracticable to get hold of him even for a quarter of an hour, and
the consequences were, at times, mischievous/
It is not unfair to say that Mr. MacDonald's most obvious
fault was that he constantly exhausted himself by doing routine
tasks which dozens of his colleagues would gladly have done for
him. But if his belief that no one except himself could do things
properly was a fault, it was not an ignoble one. Few among his
critics will withhold from him the respect that rightly belongs
to men of industry and capacity.
Politicians and journalists still consistently endeavour to estab-
lish in the public mind the calculated fallacy that Labour ministers
must be incompetent. That was not Lord Haldane's view, and
he was no mean judge of men. 'Ramsay MacDonald,* he said,
speaking of his first administration, * managed his cabinets very
well; he had always read his papers and knew the points. Indeed,
all the members of the cabinet worked hard and came prepared.
Nor were they lengthy of speech on this account. They made
their points briefly and forcibly, trained to do so by trade union
discipline.'*
When the National Government took office in 1931 the Prime
Minister was good enough to ask me to remain at the India Office,
and at the time I wished that I could have accepted the invitation
to do so. I liked the work, and I hated to give it up on the eve of
the reassembling of the Second Round Table Conference, but I
knew that an Under-Secretary had no influence on Government
policy, and I feared that under a Government which was pre-
dominantly Tory in composition I might find myself associated
with acts of repression in India which I could not have defended.
There was also a further reason why I could not serve under the
new Government. I had been a member of the Labour Party
since the day it was created, and I had been a member of the House
of Lords for only six months; I could not therefore lay myself
open to the charge that, for the rewards of office, I had deserted my'
1 Lord Haldane, Autobiography.